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The  Presidential  Primaries:  What  Is  At  Stake? 

PSA  #1:  "War  is  not  the  answer,  but  this  election  season,  VOTING  may  be.  Consider  this:  Less  than  25%  of  eligible 
American  voters  determined  the  winner  of  the  last  presidential  election.  People  who  vote  have  a  big  impact,  especially  in 
our  state's  crucial  primary." 

PSA  #2:  "Sneak  and  peek.  That's  what  the  government  can  do.  Search  your  home,  check  out  what  you  read  at  the 
library,  see  your  private  emails,  and  never  tell  you  they've  done  it.  What  can  we  do?  Vote." 

PSA  #3:  "Did  you  know  the  government  plans  to  spend  money  on  new  nuclear  weapons  at  the  same  time  it's  cutting 
programs  that  address  human  needs?  It's  enough  to  make  you  want  to  vote." 


These  are  sound  bites  from  some  of  the  recorded 
public  service  announcements  (PSAs)  that  FCNL 
sent  to  radio  stations  across  the  country  this  August. 
(You  can  download  the  recorded  versions  from  the 
FCNL  web  site.)  The  PSAs  invite  people  to  get 
informed  about  the  issues,  register  to  vote  in  the 
upcoming  primaries  and  election,  and  visit  the 
FCNL  web  site  for  additional  non-partisan 
information  on  voter  registration,  the  issues,  and 
questions  for  the  candidates. 

Why  is  FCNL  doing  this  now?  The  election  is  not 
until  next  November,  more  than  a  year  away. 

Although  it  is  still  early  in  the  campaign  season,  this 
is  just  the  right  time  to  get  involved.  The  first 
primaries  will  be  held  just  a  few  months  from  now. 
Right  now,  presidential  candidates  are  meeting  with 
voters  across  the  country,  especially  in  the  early 
primary  states.  They  are  listening  to  the  voters  and 
developing  and  testing  their  issue  platforms  and 
major  campaign  themes.  For  congressional  races, 
many  challengers  are  just  beginning  their 
campaigns,  while  incumbents  in  Washington  are 
always  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  issues  of  concern 
to  voters  back  home.  Thus,  now  is  the  time  for 
voters  to  begin  raising  the  issues  that  are  of  greatest 
concern  to  them  with  the  candidates. 


We  at  FCNL  hope  that,  in  the  upcoming  primaries 
and  electoral  campaigns,  candidates  will  focus  on 
the  real  challenges  facing  our  country  and  world 
today  rather  than  image-making.  To  make  informed 
choices,  voters  need  to  know  how  the  candidates 
from  each  political  party  will  address  these 
challenges  if  elected. 

Inside  this  edition  of  the  Washington  Nezvsletter,  you 
will  find  five  concise,  one-page  summaries  of  the 
issues,  trends,  and  selected  policy  options  for  each  of 
FCNL's  legislative  priority  areas  and  a  list  of 
questions  for  candidates.  Please  make  copies  of 
these.  Distribute  them  to  local  community  groups 
for  discussion.  Send  them  to  your  members  of 
Congress  and  their  challengers  early  in  the 
campaign  season.  Distribute  them  at  candidate 
forums  in  the  months  ahead.  Ask  candidates  for 
their  views. 

As  citizens,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  participate 
vigorously  in  making  government  more  responsive, 
open,  and  accountable.  Active  and  informed  citizen 
participation  in  the  political  and  electoral  prcxess  is 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  our 
government. 

Voting  is  one  demonstration  that  our  government 
cannot  ignore.  ■ 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  \^ews  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Newsletter  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Statement  of  Legislative  Poli¬ 
cy  which  is  prepared  and  approved  by 
FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Joanne  Rains  Warner 
Assistant  Clerk:  Stephen  McNeil 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July- August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In 
addition,  a  voting  record  is  published 
annually. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to  cur¬ 
rent  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying 
and  education  work. 

Editor  Ned  Stowe 

Contributing  Writers:  Jeanne  Herrick- 
Stare,  Bridget  Moix,  Dan  Smith,  Ned 
Stowe 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 

the  Washington  Newsletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Newslet¬ 
ter  is  available  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Ml  48106. 

Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
Items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Neivsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 
"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distribute. 

Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 

245  Second  Street  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002-5795 
Phone:  202-547-6000 
800-630-1330 
Fax:  202-547-6019 
Legislative  Action  Message: 
202-547-4343 
e-mail:  fcnl@fcnl.org 
Web  site:  http://www.fCT\l.org 

Printed  on  recycled  paper 
with  soy-based  ink. 


FCNL  September  11  Observance 
and  Lobby  Day 

Join  Friends  from  across  the  country. 

Church  of  the  Reformation 
East  Capitol  at  2nd  Street,  NE 
Washington,  DC 

Hear  briefings  on  alternatives  to  war, 
peaceful  prevention  of  deadly  conflict,  and  ways  to  protect  our  civil 

liberties. 

Visit  your  members  of  Congress. 

(Please  make  your  own  appointments.) 

To  make  a  reservation,  call  FCNL,  1-800-630-1330,  or  email 
field@fcnl.org. 


"Building  a  Culture  of  Peace" 
FCNL  Annual  Meeting 

November  13-16,  2003 

Georgetown  University  Conference  Center 
Washington,  DC 

Speakers: 

Marian  Wright  Edelman,  Children's  Defense  Fund 
Bobby  Mueller,  Vietnam  Veterans  of  America  Foundation 

Business  Agenda: 

The  FCNL  General  Committee  will  consider  the  revision  of  FCNL's 
Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 

Briefing  and  lobby  day: 

1  PM,  November  13,  Capitol  Hill  (location  to  be  announced) 


Help  Sustain  Our  Witness  in  Washington 

YOUR  GIFT  IS  NEEDED  to  help  sustain  our  Quaker  witness  in 
Washington.  Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are  not 
tax  deductible.  Contributions  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  are  tax 
deductible  and  support  research  and  educational  activities. 

To  contribute: 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC, 
20002. 

Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  by  calling  800-630- 
1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's  web  site, 
<www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>. 

Thank  you! 
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Advance  Global  Human  Security 


The  Bush  Administration  has  dramatically  shifted 
U.S.  national  security  strategy  in  the  wake  of  the 
September  11, 2001,  attacks.  The  Cold  War  strategy 
of  deterrence  through  superior  military  strength, 
strategic  arms  control,  and  collective  security 
arrangements  has  been  replaced  by  a  strategy  of  pre¬ 
ventive  war,  and  unilateral  global  military  domina¬ 
tion.  The  Administration  has  applied  this  national 
security  doctrine  in  a  number  of  ways. 

■  In  declaring  its  war  on  terror,  the  Bush  Adminis¬ 
tration  told  the  world,  "if  you  are  not  with  us, 
then  you  are  against  us,"  and  this  principle  has 
guided  much  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  since. 

■  In  his  2002  State  of  the  Union  speech,  the 
President  specifically  threatened  Iraq,  Iran,  and 
North  Korea. 

■  Asa  part  of  the  new  national  security  policy,  the 
U.S.,  unilaterally,  will  declare  the  existence  of 
and  take  military  action  against  "emerging 
threats  before  they  are  fully  formed"  (preventive 
war).  The  U.S.-led  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Iraq  represented  the  first  implementation  of  this 
policy. 

■  The  Administration  is  pursuing  a  policy  of 
building  overwhelming  unilateral  global  military 
dominance  to  discourage  any  other  country  from 
challenging  U.S.  power.  This  includes  rapidly 
increasing  U.S.  military  spending,  putting 
weapons  in  space,  building  ballistic  missile 
defenses,  resuming  nuclear  weapons  research 
and  development,  and  terminating  restrictive 
arms  control  treaties  at  will. 

■  The  U.S.  will  solicit  approval  from  international 
bodies  when  it  is  useful  and  seek  to  build 
"coalitions  of  the  willing"  to  address  security 
threats  when  possible,  but  it  reserves  the  right  to 
act  unilaterally,  if  necessary,  against  perceived 
threats. 

(Two  policy  documents  that  outline  recent  trends  in 
U.S.  security  policy  are  the  September  2002  National 
Security  Strategy  and  the  Nuclear  Posture  Review. 
Both  are  available  on  FCNL's  web  site.) 


Has  this  made  our  country 
and  world  more  secure? 

Hardly.  U.S.  troops  and  civilians  continue  to  die  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  anti-U.S.  sentiment  is  on 
the  rise  around  the  world. 

For  lasting  peace  and  human  security,  the  U.S.  must 
dramatically  shift  its  national  security  strategy 
toward  the  cooperative,  peaceful  prevention  of 
deadly  conflict,  and  it  must  meaningfully  address 
the  root  causes  of  violent  conflict.  Elements  of  this 
approach  include 

■  actively  contributing  to  the  prevention  and 
mitigation  of  violent  conflict  through  interna¬ 
tional  institutions  such  as  the  UN  and  the 
International  Criminal  Court,  and  supporting  the 
development  of  early  warning  systems, 
preventive  diplomacy,  and  capacities  for  UN 
peace  operations  that  can  respond  to  emerging 
conflicts  before  violence  erupts; 

■  ensuring  adequate  security,  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  generous  reconstruction  aid  for 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  and  turning  the  political 
transition  and  reconstruction  process  in  Iraq  over 
to  more  legitimate  international  authorities  soon; 

■  vigorously  pursuing  comprehensiv^e  negotiations 
with  North  Korea  that  address  legitimate  North 
Korean  fears  of  a  U.S.  prev'entive  strike  and  that 
lead  toward  the  verifiable  dismantlement  of  the 
North  Korean  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
eventual  normalization  of  diplomatic  relations 
and  trade; 

■  strengthening  international  law  by  upholding 
treaties  for  the  advancement  of  human  rights, 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  environmental 
protection,  good  government,  and  fair  trade;  and 

■  addressing  the  root  causes  of  war  by  supporting 
generous  development  assistance,  ensuring  more 
equitable  distribution  of  resources,  eradicating 
HIV /AIDS  and  other  diseases,  and  meeting 
basic  human  needs  worldwide.  ■ 
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Promote  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 


A  perpetual  question  facing  governments  is  how  to 
achieve  security  for  their  peoples.  While  there  are 
many  dimensions  to  human  security  (economic, 
social,  environmental)  and  many  ways  to  advance  it, 
the  U.S.  government  is  increasingly  focusing  on  just 
one  dimension:  securing  the  U.S.  (and  U.S.  interests 
abroad)  from  violent  attack  through  increasingly 
aggressive,  unilateral  military  means,  including 
nuclear  weapons  if  necessary. 

The  increase  in  U.S.  military  spending  and  the  mili¬ 
tarization  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  pre-dates  the  Bush 
Administration.  In  1999,  U.S.  military  spending 
began  rising  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War.  That  same  year,  U.S.  arms  exports 
exceeded  $19  billion,  accounting  for  66  percent  of  the 
world  total,  an  all-time  record.  However,  the  surge 
in  military  spending  that  began  during  the  Clinton 
years  has  accelerated  tremendously  under  President 
Bush.  The  quest  for  total  global  U.S.  military  domi¬ 
nance,  though  conceived  and  articulated  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bush  Administration  long  before  Septem¬ 
ber  11, 2001,  became  a  top  national  priority  after  that 
day. 

The  most  troubling  aspects  of  this  trend  for  the 
future  of  arms  control  and  disarmament  are  the 
Administration's  commitment  to  develop  new,  more 
"useable"  nuclear  weapons  and  its  threat  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  against  non-nuclear  states.  In  its 
budget  requests,  the  Administration  has  sought 
funds  to  allow  research  on  new  nuclear  weapons, 
prepare  the  Nevada  nuclear  weapons  test  site  to 
reduce  the  time  needed  to  resume  nuclear  testing 
from  36  to  18  months,  and  to  develop  plans  for  new 
facilities  to  produce  plutonium  pits  and  tritium  for 
existing  and,  if  ever  produced,  new  nuclear 
weapons.  Moreover,  the  Administration  has  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  destroy  nuclear  warheads  removed  from 
deployment  under  the  much-publicized  Moscow 
Treaty,  ratified  earlier  this  year.  Such  priorities 
imperil  cooperative  international  diplomatic  efforts 
to  halt  nuclear  proliferation. 

On  the  flip  side  of  the  nuclear  weapons  develop¬ 
ment  debate  are  the  debates  over  missile  defense, 
arms  control,  and  disarmament.  While  wasting  tal¬ 
ent  and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  on  strategic  missile 


defenses  that  do  not  work,  the  Administration  refus¬ 
es  to  support  less  costly  diplomatic  tools  to  control 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  President's  2004 
budget  request  cut  funding  for  programs  to  control 
and  prevent  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  from  the 
former  Soviet  states,  ignoring  the  recommendation 
of  a  blue-ribbon  commission  which  called  for  spend¬ 
ing  $30  billion  to  expand  these  vital  programs.  (Since 
1991,  the  U.S.  has  spent  only  about  $7  billion  to 
reduce  the  nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  threat 
from  former  Soviet  weapons  centers.)  With  respect 
to  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention,  in  spite  of  its 
allegations  that  many  treaty  members  have  violated 
the  treaty,  the  U.S.  has  never  asked  for  on-site 
inspections  by  the  established  inspection  and  verifi¬ 
cation  commission.  Moreover,  in  2001,  the  U.S. 
blocked  a  six-year  international  effort  to  develop  a 
similar  biological  weapons  inspection  and  verifica¬ 
tion  regime. 

Which  way  to  security? 

Alternatively,  the  U.S.  should  do  the  following: 

■  immediately  declare  a  no  first-use  nuclear 
weapons  policy; 

■  promote  arms  control  and  disarmament 
initiatives,  especially  the  control  and  elimination 
of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  under 
international  auspices  through  nonviolent 
means; 

■  halt  research  on  new  nuclear  weapons,  halt  plans 
to  produce  tritium  and  new  plutonium  pits,  and 
begin  dismantling  decommissioned  warheads; 

■  fully  implement  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  disarmament  provisions; 

■  ratify  and  implement  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty;  and 

■  significantly  increase  investment  in  threat 
reduction  programs  that  assist  former  Soviet 
states  in  safely  dismantling  stockpiles  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  ■ 
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Restore  Civil  Liberties  for  All  Persons 


With  breath-taking  boldness,  the  Bush  Administra¬ 
tion  has  placed  constitutionally-guaranteed  civil  lib¬ 
erties  in  jeopardy.  Claiming  that  it  needs  more  tools 
to  fight  the  "war  on  terror,"  the  Administration  has 
taken  a  wide  range  of  initiatives  to  increase  its 
power  and  control  through  new  legislation,  adminis¬ 
trative  rules,  executive  orders,  and  directives.  The 
Administration  apparently  assumes  the  people  of 
the  U.S.  will  tolerate  the  erosion  of  civil  liberties  and 
even  fundamental  changes  in  the  constitutional  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  exchange  for  assurances  that  they 
will  be  secure  from  further  terrorist  attacks. 

Administration  actions  include 

■  pressing  Congress  to  enact  with  haste  the  USA 
PATRIOT  Act  (PL  107-56)  following  the 
September  11,  2001,  attacks,  and  the  Homeland 
Security  Act  (PL  107-296),  both  of  which 
encroach  upon  civil  liberties; 

■  adopting  sweeping,  harmful  new  agency  rules 
governing  reporting  requirements  for  aliens,  the 
enforcement  of  immigration  regulations,  and 
access  by  families  and  the  press  to  immigration 
proceedings; 

■  establishing  a  new  class  of  prisoners,  "enemy 
combatants,"  outside  the  legal  bounds  of  U.S. 
and  international  law,  and  setting  up  military 
tribunals  to  try  cases; 

■  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  public  to  obtain 
information  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act; 

■  revising  FBI  guidelines  for  spying  on  religious 
and  political  gatherings  even  without  suspicion 
of  criminal  conduct;  and 

■  initiating  development  of  data-mining  programs 
to  survey  and  collect  sensitive  personal 
information  without  a  warrant. 

The  Administration's  actions  implicate  rights  to  free 
speech,  due  process,  freedom  from  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure,  and  privacy.  The  Administration 
has  sought  to  concentrate  power  in  the  Executive  by 
limiting  judicial  review  and  congressional  oversight 
of  its  activities.  The  Administration  has  sought  to 
increase  government  secrecy,  including  withholding 
information  from  Congress,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
has  subjected  the  people  of  the  U.S.  to  startling  new 


privacy  intrusions.  It  has  shifted  immigration 
procedures  away  from  flexibility  and  individualized 
consideration  toward  rigid  observance  of 
burdensome  bureaucratic  rules  and  suspicious, 
accusatory  scrutiny. 

Simultaneously,  rather  than  infusing  confidence, 
calm,  and  hope,  the  Administration  has  continued  to 
stoke  fear  of  further  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  soil. 

We,  the  public,  are  repeatedly  warned  that  the  U.S. 
will  remain  in  grave  danger  indefinitely.  We  are  told 
Vv'e  will  be  safe  only  if  we  trust  the  Administration's 
judgment,  which  is  based  on  classified  information, 
and  we  follow  its  plan. 

What  is  the  alternative? 

Instead  of  spreading  fear  with  color-coded  terror 
alerts,  the  U.S.  needs  leadership  that  will  engender 
hope  and  confidence  and  encourage  open  dialogue, 
inquiry,  and  creative  responses  to  the  challenge  of 
political  violence  at  home  and  abroad.  These  mat¬ 
ters  require  vigorous,  open  public  debate  and  scruti¬ 
ny,  fueled  by  a  rich  flow  of  information  and  many 
points  of  view. 

The  USA  PATRIOT  Act  and  the  Homeland  Security 
Act  should  be  reevaluated  measure-by-measure  for 
provisions  that  impact  upon  civil  liberties  and  other 
constitutional  rights  or  that  impede  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  Congress  and  the  public.  Offending 
provisions  should  be  repealed  or  corrected  to  restore 
constitutional  freedoms.  The  constitutional  checks 
and  balances  must  be  restored,  including  full,  effec¬ 
tive  oversight  of  the  Executive  branch  by  Congress 
and  the  Judiciary.  Domestic  surveillance  without 
probable  cause  of  criminal  conduct  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited. 

In  the  conduct  of  military  operations,  the  U.S.  must 
uphold  international  conventions  prohibiting  tor¬ 
ture.  The  rules  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  concern¬ 
ing  the  treatment  and  rights  of  prisoners-of-war 
should  be  applied  to  those  captured  during  recent 
U.S.  military  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  else¬ 
where.  U.S.  citizens  accused  of  terrorist  activities 
should  be  tried  under  civilian  judicial  procedures 
with  full  constitutional  protections  -  not  by  military 
tribunals.  ■ 
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Shift  Federal  Budget  Priorities 


The  federal  budget  should  be  a  reflection  of  our 
most  basic  values  as  a  nation,  but  is  it?  Are  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Congress  providing  enough  resources  in 
the  right  ways  to  advance  security,  peace,  human 
development,  equity,  justice,  and  the  common  good? 
Are  they  making  sure  that  the  government  will  have 
what  it  needs  to  meet  future  challenges?  Are  they 
distributing  the  tax  burden  and  benefits  fairly  within 
society?  Are  they  being  good  stewards  of  the 
nation's  resources? 

The  U.S.  is  spending  almost  $5  billion  per  month 
fighting  still  smouldering  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan — ^wars  that  have  killed  and  wounded 
thousands  and  displaced  many  more,  yet  have  done 
little  to  make  anyone  more  secure.  The  President 
seeks  to  spend  more  than  $2.7  trillion  over  the  next 
five  years  to  advance  global  U.S.  military  domi¬ 
nance.  Congress  has  recently  enacted  tax  cuts,  pri¬ 
marily  benefiting  the  wealthiest,  which  could  reduce 
revenues  $2  trillion  or  more  in  the  next  decade.  Yet, 
in  his  2004  budget  request,  the  President  proposed 
spending  only  $321  million  to  help  rebuild  war-rav¬ 
aged  Afghanistan  and  only  $200  million  to  support 
the  UN  Global  Fund  to  Fight  HIV/AIDS,  Malaria, 
and  Tuberculosis. 

These  budget  priorities  are  set  against  a  backdrop  of 
growing  challenges  and  unmet  human  needs. 
Ecosystems,  fresh  water  supplies,  fisheries,  forests, 
and  air  quality  around  the  world  are  being  severely 
degraded  by  human  activities.  In  the  last  decade, 
human  development  indicators  declined  in  fourteen 
countries  in  Africa.  In  the  U.S.,  the  official  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  is  up  to  6.4  percent,  and,  unofficially, 
it  is  much  higher.  Most  state  governments  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Many  are  cutting  funding 
for  education,  child  care,  health  care,  aid  to  the  poor, 
public  safety,  and  other  vital  services. 

Yet,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  tax  cuts,  wars,  and 
run-away  military  spending,  there  is  not  enough  left 
in  the  budget  to  address  these  challenges  adequately. 
The  U.S.  is  already  facing  record-setting  budget 
deficits  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  fiscal  train  wreck  is  looming  on  the  horizon 
when  the  77  million  baby-boomers  begin  retiring, 
doubling  the  number  of  retired  persons  by  2030. 

This  will  bankrupt  Social  Security,  Medicare,  and  the 
rest  of  the  government  if  Congress  does  not  act  soon. 


How  should  federal  budget  priorities 
be  shifted? 

1)  Stop  waging  war.  Cut  military  spending.  Bring 
U.S.  troops  home  (except  those  serving  in  UN 
peacekeeping  missions).  Shut  down  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  programs  and  dismantle  the  nuclear 
arsenal.  End  the  ballistic  missile  defense 
program.  Stop  building  new  fighters,  aircraft 
carriers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  for  which 
there  are  no  foes.  Stop  giving  weapons  and 
training  to  oppressive  regimes.  This  could  save 
over  $100  billion  per  year. 

2)  Raise  revenues  to  meet  national  needs  with  a 
more  progressive  tax  structure.  Freeze  income 
tax  rates  and  brackets  at  2002  levels,  freeze  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  at  2003  levels,  and  restore 
capital  gains  and  dividend  taxes  to  2002  levels. 
This  could  restore  more  than  $500  billion  revenue 
over  ten  years. 

3)  Extend  the  life  of  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  trust  funds.  Apply  current  payroll 
taxes  to  incomes  above  the  current  maximum 
taxable  amount  of  $87,000.  This  zvould  raise  more 
than  $1  trillion  over  the  next  ten  years. 

4)  Invest  in  human  development.  Eliminate 
poverty.  Provide  universal  health  care.  Build 
new  schools  and  health  clinics.  Train  and  hire 
more  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  child  care 
providers  to  work  in  under-served  areas  at  home 
and  abroad.  Fulfill  trust  obligations  to  Native 
Americans.  Triple  international  development  aid 
and  redirect  it  toward  the  poorest  countries. 
Dramatically  increase  funding  to  the  UN  to  slow 
the  HIV /AIDS,  malaria,  and  TB  epidemics. 

Apply  the  $100  billion  per  year  saved  from  the 
military  to  these  priorities. 

Shifting  federal  budget  priorities  in  these  ways  will 
do  far  more  to  advance  lasting  security,  human 
development,  and  the  common  good  than  the 
priorities  reflected  in  the  current  federal  budget.  The 
choice  is  ours  to  make.  ■ 
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Reduce  U.S.  Oil  Consumption  and  Dependence 


Today,  the  U.S.  consumes  25  percent  of  global  oil 
production  or  over  19  million  barrels  per  day.  More 
than  half  of  this  is  imported.  Oil  is  the  dominant 
fuel  in  the  U.S.  energy  market,  meeting  almost  40 
percent  of  U.S.  energy  needs.  If  current  trends  con¬ 
tinue,  in  twenty  years  the  U.S.  will  be  consuming 
over  26  million  barrels  per  day,  of  which  more  than 
two- thirds  will  be  imported. 

The  development  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  prosperi¬ 
ty  was  fueled  in  large  part  by  cheap  oil.  However, 
the  costs  of  U.S.  oil  dependence  are  beginning  to 
mount  for  both  the  U.S.  and  the  world.  Air  pollu¬ 
tion  from  internal  combustion  engines  is  a  primary 
source  of  urban  smog,  causing  illness  and  disability 
for  many.  Oil  exploration,  production,  transport, 
refining,  and  combustion  processes  harm  sensitive 
ecosystems,  reducing  life-sustaining  ecological 
diversity  and  productivity.  These  processes  also 
release  greenhouse  gases,  contributing  significantly 
to  global  warming. 

As  the  U.S.  has  become  more  dependent  on  import¬ 
ed  oil,  it  has  become  vulnerable  to  supply  disrup¬ 
tions.  In  response,  the  U.S.  has  deployed  military 
forces,  forged  military  alliances,  and  waged  war  to 
secure  access  to  foreign  oil,  pipelines,  and  sea  lanes. 
U.S.  dependence  on  imported  oil  has  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  significant  harmful  social  impacts  in  oil- 
rich  developing  countries  where  oil  development 
often  leads  to  a  concentration  of  wealth,  political  cor¬ 
ruption,  violent  conflicts,  poverty,  and  oppression. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  low  oil  prices,  lax  public 
policies,  and  corporate  advertising  have  lulled  con¬ 
sumers  into  ignoring  these  other  costs  of  oil  depen¬ 
dence.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  continued  filling 
our  tanks  with  cheap  gas,  driven  more  miles  each 
year,  bought  millions  of  gas-guzzling  sport  utility 
vehicles,  minivans,  and  pick-up  trucks,  and  pursued 
car-dependent  life  styles. 

The  Bush  Administration's  answer  to  U.S.  oil  depen¬ 
dence  has  been  to  pursue  policies  that  would 
increase  the  supply  by  securing  access  to  oil  abroad 
and  increasing-production  at  home.  The  President 
would  open  more  public  lands  and  the  off-shore 
continental  shelf  to  production,  provide  more  public 
subsidies  to  producers,  and  relax  relevant  environ¬ 


mental  regulations.  He  would  give  relatively  little 
priority  to  promoting  energy  efficiency,  conserva¬ 
tion,  renewable  energy,  or  public  transportation.  His 
much-touted  hydrogen  fuel  plan  is  relatively  under¬ 
funded,  is  not  likely  to  have  an  impact  on  U.S.  oil 
dependence  for  many  years  to  come,  and  would  use 
primarily  nuclear  energy  and  fossil  fuels  to  produce 
the  hydrogen. 

More  must  be  done  sooner  to  reduce  U.S.  demand 
for  oil.  The  transportation  sector  accounts  for  about 
two-thirds  of  U.S.  oil  consumption,  and  this  is  the 
sector  that  is  driving  the  increase  in  U.S.  oil  demand. 
Cars  and  trucks  consume  more  than  70  percent  of 
this.  Thus,  efforts  to  reduce  U.S.  demand  must  start 
with  transportation. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  and  efficient  way  to 
reduce  oil  consumption  would  be  to  increase  motor 
fuel  taxes.  Phased  in  over  a  period  of  time,  a  90-cent 
per  gallon  increase  would  create  a  strong  incentive 
for  consumers  and  businesses  to  conserve  fuel,  use 
more  energy-efficient  technologies,  and  make  differ¬ 
ent  choices  about  where  and  how  they  live  and  trav¬ 
el.  This  could  generate  over  $90  billion  per  year  in 
new  revenue  which  could  be  used  to  expand  public 
and  alternative  transportation,  as  well  as  for  other 
environmental  protection  and  conservation  pro¬ 
grams.  (Note:  To  off-set  the  impact  of  this  tax  on 
low-income  households,  refundable  credits  should 
be  provided  and  income  taxes  cut.  This  would 
reduce  the  net  revenue  gain  above.) 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  should  a)  dramatically 
increase  the  average  fuel  efficiency  standard  for  new 
cars  and  trucks;  b)  increase  investment  in  public  and 
alternative  transportation;  c)  provide  incentives  for 
people  to  leave  their  cars  at  home;  d)  expand  and 
improve  passenger  rail  service;  and  e)  provide 
immediate  incentives  for  consumers  and  businesses 
to  purchase  high-efficiency  and  alternative  fuel  vehi¬ 
cles. 

Initiatives  such  as  these  could  reduce  U.S.  oil  con¬ 
sumption  by  millions  of  barrels  per  day  and,  at  the 
same  time,  improve  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade,  protect 
the  environment,  and  prevent  violent  conflict  in  the 
years  ahead.  ■ 
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Some  Questions  for  Candidates 


■  What  will  you  do  to  reverse  the  current  U.S. 
policy  of  waging  preventive  war  against 
suspected  threats? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  reduce  costly  overseas  U.S. 
military  deployments  that  are  not  authorized  by 
the  UN?  What  will  you  do  instead  to  promote 
cooperative  approaches  to  peace  and  security? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  ensure  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  current  stand-off  between  the  U.S.  and 
North  Korea? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  does 
not  build  any  new  nuclear  weapons? 

■  Will  you  stand  by  the  nuclear  weapons  testing 
moratorium  and  support  ratification  of  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  better  control  and  reduce 
the  proliferation  of  small  arms  and  eliminate  the 
scourge  of  landmines? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  ensure  that  U.S.  weapons 
do  not  wind  up  in  the  hands  of  dictators  or 
oppressive  regimes? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  reverse  harmful  U.S. 
policies  in  Colombia  and  promote  human  rights 
and  development? 


■  What  policies  will  you  support  to  help 
peacefully  prevent  future  wars  and  address  the 
root  causes  of  terrorism  and  violent  conflict? 

■  Please  provide  three  concrete  ways  you  will 
propose  to  restore  civil  liberties  that  have  been 
curtailed  under  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act. 

■  Do  you  support  Attorney  General  Ashcroft's 
approval  of  indefinite  secret  detentions  and  of 
the  death  penalty  for  conviction  of  any  act  that 
the  Administration  deems  to  be  "terrorist"? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  help  reduce  wasteful  oil 
consumption  in  the  U.S.  and  help  protect  and 
restore  the  environment? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  promote  expanded  public 
transportation,  high-efficiency  automobiles  and 
trucks,  and  alternative,  renewable  fuels? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  reduce  wasteful  military 
spending  and  shift  federal  budget  priorities 
away  from  military  spending  toward  meeting 
human  needs  at  home  and  abroad? 

■  What  will  you  do  to  assure  that  the  federal 
government  has  sufficient  resources  to  meet  the 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  challenges  ahead? 


